
PRESIDENT NIXON AT THE ALL-STAR GAME 



''The idea is to Cool If a Little' 

IN much of the land it seems a time house curmudgeon, opened his office to 
* to forget, and even to forgive. Peo- newsmen and television cameras, beam- 
pie still speak of the dog days, as they ing broadly as he gave his blessing to 
did in more innocent years when the products meant to spoof him — Spiro 
“long hot summer” had not yet as- Agnew T shirts, Spiro Agnew watches 
sumed ominous overtones. Always bar- modeled on the Mickey Mouse design 
ring some sudden eruption, the U.S. is (Time, July 6). Instead of fuming, Ag- 
once again in an estival moment of las- new co-opted the satire: advance pay- 
situde and languishing spirits. Classic en- ments and royalties from the manu- 
mities and provincial disputes seem to facturers will go to a charity supporting 
blur in the sweltering July sun. Pitcher American Indian children and to an or- 
Denny McLain is back in Tiger Sta- ganization of families of American ser- 
dium. Richard Nixon played host last vicemen taken prisoner or missing in 
week to a reunion of his Whittier Col- Southeast Asia. “The real reason I’m 
lege class of ’34. Leigh Steinberg, the here,” Agnew joked on the Tonight 
moderate new student-body president Show, “is that the other night I saw 
at protest-prone Berkeley, said he op- Mickey Mouse on television, and I’m 
poses the Viet Nam War but that most here to ask for equal time.” Agnew is get- 
of his fellows are “sick of confron- ting plenty of equal time: he wrote a 
tation.” The Columbia News, a rural piece recently for the New York Times 
Georgia weekly, observed: “As long as editorial page, and this fall he may fill 
there have been sweaty, hot summers, in for Paul Harvey on the conservative 
there have been cases of the blahs. We commentator’s radio show, 
all get them, but somehow they seem Bellicose Face. As it turns out, Ag- 
worse this year.” new has good reason to project a new 

There is a sense of anticlimax after image of mellowness. Time Correspon- 
the disturbing events of spring. The dent Hays Gorey, who has traveled wide- 
Nixon Administration has matched the ly around the U.S. in recent weeks, 
national mood: the President and his concludes that in many parts of the coun- 
people are trying to conciliate American try even conservative Republicans, in- 
differences and lower the rhetorical tem- eluding numerous candidates who ac- 
perature of the Administration. knowledge that Agnew is a fantastically 

Says one Nixon staffer: “The idea is successful party fund raiser, openly ex- 
to cool it a little. The idea is to avoid any- press their view that any further ex- 
thing that somebody can blame on the tension of the Agnew polemics will hurt 
Administration, to dissipate some of the the party rather than help it. “There is 
discord. But I don’t detect any basi- now a widespread feeling,” Gorey re- 
cally different approach that means any- ports, “that no one is all right and no 
thing terrifically significant — just a tone one all wrong. There is a" new will- 
where the President would hope his lead- ingness to admit that the other guy has 
ership is followed.” a point and that name-calling only makes 

Spiro Agnew, the Administration’s things worse,” 



There were other signs within the Ad- 
ministration, other marks of recognition 
that a blustering tone in matters for- 
eign and domestic might have outlived 
its usefulness. Secretary of State Wil- 
liam Rogers made it known that he 
feels the Administration put too bel- 
licose a face on its Cambodian in- 
cursion ( see box, following page). The 
most refreshing turn-around came from 
Attorney General John Mitchell, who 
held his first press conference in a year 
and came across with a display of wit 
and charm that belied his longstanding 
tough-guy persona. 

Getting Through. The new John 
Mitchell was well aware that he was per- 
forming new tricks. “If there has 
been any change of tone,” he said, “it 
has been in the recognition that what 
we have been saying in the Department 
of Justice and other parts of the Gov- 
ernment has not been getting through 
to the students on the campuses.” He 
vowed to press hard for the 18-year- 
old vote. Two weeks before, he made a 
civil libertarian’s plea to the Texas bar 
association: “Given our times, we can- 
not expect political demonstrations to 
be conducted like prayer meetings. We 
must expect language that may incite 
hostility or may be obscene. This is be- 
cause the First Amendment protects all 
of us, including men and women who 
choose to be unruly, unreasonable and 
impolite.” 

The President, landing in 90°-plus 
heat at Louisville’s Standiford Field, 
headed right for the fence in a style rem- 
iniscent of Lyndon Johnson, plunging 
into the crowd with genuine enthusiasm. 
“I always like to come back to the 
heart of America,” he exulted over a bor- 
rowed bullhorn. At the All-Star game 
in Cincinnati, he fulfilled a fan’s fan- 
tasy straight from George Plimpton’s 




VICE PRESIDENT AGNEW WITH T SHIRT 
Equal time with Mickey Mouse. 




Out of My League: he pitched two 
clean strikes, one to each of the two 
major league team captains, and then 
cheerfully tossed three more baseballs 
up into the stands. Just before game 
time he predicted a National League vic- 
tory: after twelve innings he was proved 
right by a 5-4 score. 

Northeast Philosophy. It is the sea- 
son not for bombast but for baseball, 
and Richard Nixon knows it as well as 
the undershirted beer drinker stashed be- 
fore his television set second-guessing 
the Sunday doubleheader. Jim Westover, 
who handles a nightly four-hour tele- 
phone talk show on WEEI radio in Bos- 
ton. describes his recent callers this way: 
"They're awfully sick of the big issues. 
They just love to talk of something sim- 
ple and homespun and amusing and 
highly inconsequential.” 

All passion is not spent, only sus- 
pended. After noting the phenomenon 
of the blahs, The Columbia News 
went on to observe: “It seems Middle 
America is taking a breather in its 
fight against war, the hippies and the 



economy to gain some strength for per- 
haps an all-out assault this fall.” The na- 
tion’s vacationing students appear ready 
to try one last time to work within the 
system for reform, but if they lose in No- 
vember, the old story of violent unrest 
may well unreel anew. The Admin- 
istration’s moves to end dual school sys- 
tems in the South have muted some 
criticism from blacks, but angered some 
former Nixon supporters. Last week 
South Carolina’s Senator Strom Thur- 
mond, once a defender of Richard Nixon 
against the Wallaceites, accused the Pres- 
ident of following a “Northeast phi- 
losophy.” Said he: “I can only con- 
clude that a group of liberal advisers 
around the President are misleading him, 
and that their advice will bring dis- 
ruption to the nation.” 

Ultimately, the question is whether 
the time of the blahs, of exhaustion 
with the great issues of the anguished 
day, will end in a sorely needed new 
era of good feeling — or whether it is 
merely prelude to one more groggy 
round of national crisis. 



THE WHITE HOUSE 
Charies & Anne & David 
& Julie & Tricia 

The prince was indeed charming 
and the princess was — well, at best, 
tired. Washington, betraying its social 
insecurity, was thrown into a tremulous 
tizzy by the three-day visit of Brit- 
ain’s Charles and Anne. As newsmen 
pursued the young royal pair through 
a wearing round of sightseeing, cruising, 
picnicking and dancing, the prince’s 
equerry, David Checketts, at one point 
demanded: “Let’s have a little dignity.” 
He posted the princess’ lady-in-waiting 
in a doorway to biock reporters. Af- 
ter a hectic day, the shapely Anne 
was asked how she and her brother 
had liked their first glimpse of the 
U.S. “I don’t give interviews,” she re- 
plied. Reporters turned to David Ei- 
senhower, who, with his wife Julie 
and Tricia Nixon, was the eager host. 
“The prince,” David said, “is having a 
grand time.” 

So he was. Wearing a blue shirt 
and chinos for an outing with 18 
young friends of Tricia, David and 
Julie at Camp David, where there was 
no pomp amid rustic circumstance, 
Charles expertly potted three doubles 
in a row at skeet. “He’s great,” said 
the admiring David. Atop the 555-ft. 
Washington Monument, Charles was 
exhilarated by the view of the capital 
under a full summer moon and im- 
pulsively suggested: “Let’s walk down.” 
While Anne determinedly led Tricia 
and Julie toward the elevator, the 
prince, one hand tucked jauntily in a 
pocket, paced David down the 898 
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CHARLES, JULIE, TRICIA & DAVID AT WHITE HOUSE 
Twittering past 2 in a fairyland setting. 



And Now, a Few Words from 

The Secretary of State . „ . 



I N the execution of U.S. foreign pol- 
icy, the distance between William 
j Rogers’ State Department suite and 
j Henry Kissinger’s White House cor- 
j ner sometimes seems great enough 
| to require its own hot line. One re- 
cent example of their divergent tac- 
tics, in fact, ended in tf cable the 
j Secretary of State received while 
j he was still on a Far Eastern tour. Un- 
j characteristically apologetic, the Pres- 
j ident’s National Security Affairs Ad- 
j viser recalled his remark to the ef- 
fect that the U.S. ought to “expel” 
j Russian troops from the Middle East. 

| That remark, cabled Kissinger, had 
| been unfortunate. 

Last week it was Rogers who 
| had to take a step back, this time 
| over Indochina. Early last week, in 
I an interview, he warned that the Cam- 
| bodian invasion had brought the In- 
1 dochina action no closer to a ne- 
| gotiated end. His view clashed with 
] that of the President, who told a tele- 
i vision audience that while “only 
1 time will tell,” he believed that the 

! ! invasion would speed productive 
talks. 

| On Wednesday, Rogers appeared 
I to bring himself at least parallel to 
I the Nixon line. In a press conference, 
| he declared: “I think that probably 
j the prospects for the next couple of 
! months are not too bright. I do think 
] that the prospects in the long run 
I are still good.” He also said that the 
j invasion, by speeding Vietnam ization 
I of the war, “does increase the prob- 
I abilities that the enemy, somewhere 
I along the line, will negotiate.” 

I 



The Administration’s apparent j 
schizophrenia over Indochinese strat- j 
egy followed a similar display over j 
Middle East tactics. It was while Rog- 
ers’ fresh call for a settlement was j 
still being considered by Egypt’s Nas- j 
ser and his Soviet patrons that Kis- 
singer made his reference to a pos- 
sible need to “expel” Russian troops, j 
And the President on TV deliberately j 
brought up the Middle East to cas- \ 
tigate “aggressive” Arab nations who j 
“want to drive Israel into the sea.” 

Rogers is known to feel that 
such bellicose public posturing less- j 
ens rather than enhances chances j 
for successful talks; as a lawyer j 
and highly skilled negotiator, he j 
knows that settlements often come j 
quickest when the other party is ; 
not made to feel weak by being j 
shoved against the wall. He believes j 
that, because the Egyptians now j 
fee! more confident, they might con- j 
ceivably be more disposed to ne- j 
gotiate. He also believes that the I 
Russians harbor the same suspicions i 
against the U.S. that the U.S. har- j 
bors against them — but that the Rus- j 
sians really want some kind of Mid- 
dle East settlement. Even if the 
President cannot proceed on that as- 
sumption, Rogers feels that there is j 
no need to talk publicly of the j 
steps the U.S. is taking — and that oc- 
casionally there has been too much j 
talk at San Clemente. Despite last 
week’s partial recantation, Rogers 
does not buy the theory that Hanoi j 
will be willing to talk because the 
tide is turning against it. 
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